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Got any pet ideas? 

Let us know what kind of stories you would like to 
see in forthcoming issues of POSTAL LIFE. 

Nearing the end of three years of publication, 
POSTAL LIFE is experimenting with shorter articles 
and a wider variety of subject matter. So the floor is 
open for suggestions. If there is some part of postal 
life you’d like to know more about, if you have a pet 
peeve that needs some attention, if you know interesting 
people who should be in Postal Personalities or longer 
interview-type pieces, please tell us about it. 

You can send your ideas, suggestions, nominations, 
and pleasures to Editor, POSTAL LIFE, Room 3355, 
Post Office Department, Washington, D.C. 20260. 
We'll do the rest. 

Christmas and summertime are back-to-back in this 
spring issue of POSTAL LIFE. We kick off the issue 
as usual with the letters to the editor section, newly 
renamed “Our Readers Write Letters.” 

Then we take a look at the approaching summer 
hiring program which is being planned along the lines 
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of last summer’s very success- 
ful program. POSTAL LIFE 
canvassed career employees in 
several post offices to learn 
their experiences counseling 
youths from urban cores who 
took summer aide jobs in post 
offices. An excellent represen- 
tative was Mrs. Marian T. 
Davis of Washington, D.C., 
post office who like other 

x counselors was responsible all 
summer long for five youngsters who were working at 
their first jobs. 

Following is a report on Departmental plans to open 
postal academies in six cities beginning in May. In- 
spired by the success of the summer hiring program and 
based to some extent on its experience, the postal acad- 
emy program will offer basic education, postal jobs and 
guidance to urban-center youths who are looking for a 
way up. Academies will be staffed by postal employees. 

Christmas is a lot more than getting out the mail. 
In countless post offices across the country, employees 
volunteered their own money and time to make it a 
brighter Christmas for homeless children and under- 
privileged families. Postal people purchased toys, cloth- 
ing, and food, organized parties and generally served 
as Santa’s most gracious helpers, bringing Christmas to 
thousands of less fortunate persons. 

POSTAL LIFE here surveys Christmas activities of 
employees in more than 40 post offices, ranging from 
the major assistance programs of the New York area 
to the practice in some post offices of referring letters 
to Santa to local charitable organizations. 

Self-service postal units have sprung up across the 
country in the five years since the first was installed at 
Wheaton, Maryland. There 
are now 350 units, and the 
number will double by the end 
of 1971, creating scores of 
new level 6 technician posi- 
tions. What kind of a job is it? 
How do you get to be an 
SSPU technician? Staff writer 
Roger W. Miller went to Min- 
neapolis to interview Walter 
Prouty and Willard Schirmers, 
specialists in the new field, and 




















to find out what it’s like taking care of self-service units. 
POSTAL LIFE photographer Vincent Grass illustrated 
the report. 

August C. (Chris) Hahn, who retired in January after 
43 years of service, is one of the most widely known 
postal officials in the country. In a career that includes 
25 years of advising Postmasters General and other top 
officials, Mr. Hahn never has lost his concern for the 
welfare of the individual postal worker. In an interview 
with staff writer Van H. Seagraves, Mr. Hahn tells how 
the postal service can be made a better career. 

Maintenance employees are being offered free train- 
ing in technical skills and basic "™—"—"" = 
education. In pilot programs 
at Cincinnati, Boston and Oak- 
land, employees are teaching 
themselves the skills they need 
for advancement to better pay- 
ing positions. Management in- 
tern Dorothea Woolsey, who is 
monitoring the program for the 
Post Office Department re- 
ports to POSTAL LIFE on 
the experience at Cincinnati 
which opened the first of these learning centers. 

Included in this issue is a summary of the proposed 
post office budget for fiscal 1971 which begins on July 
1. From the multi-billion-dollar figure, we have singled 
out the funds intended for salaries and employee bene- 
fits, for research, for mechanization and for construc- 
tion. President Nixon made the request for postal funds 
in his budget message to Congress, and the House and 
Senate Appropriates Committee were scheduled to hold 
hearings in the spring. 

Is the postal service threatened with competition 
from our finny friends the fishes? Tim Larkin thinks so, 
but he sees a way off the hook. Catch it all in Found 


Loose in the Mails. 
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Confounded Computer 

You didn’t have the true facts about the Postal Source 
Data System in your article on preparing postal workers’ 
payrolls. Take the Christmas week, for example. The Postal 
Source Data Center in St. Louis had things so fouled up that 
nothing was straightened out when the pay period ended on 
Friday, December 26. It wasn’t until the following Tuesday, at 
1:30 in the morning, that | received a call at home saying 
St. Louis had a deadline to receive pay data. | had to drive 
10 miles to the main post office, pick up the time certification 
report, then drive seven miles back to the Harper station 
transactor so this wonderful Data Center could make out a 
payroll. 

Why if there is virtually no chance of error doesn’t St. Louis 
have an answer when Day 5 beginning tour rings were placed 
on Day 6 entries for the given day? I’m still trying to figure out 
how | did this for 116 employees at the station, plus the whole 
city of Detroit. 

What about the time and attendance clerk getting his in- 
formation on time from the Postal Source Data Center? 


ELIZABETH |. NYESTE 
Time and Attendance Clerk 
Harper Station 
Detroit, Mi 48213 


Where Are Those Checks? 

The ‘‘mechanical marvels’’ may be exceptional, but what 
happens to the checks after these ‘‘giants’’ print them? 

Too often lately it has been a case of ‘‘The checks haven't 
arrived.” 

Anyone in the postal service can understand a delay in 
delivery—weather, an act of God—but five or six times in 
succession! When the designated day is the 30th of the 
month and by the 4th of the following month, still no pay- 
check the only printable exclamation heard is ‘‘How Come?” 
Maybe the Chinese had something in ‘‘No Tickee—No 
Washee.”’ 

Getting out the pay mail promptly in the spirit of the 
“checks must go through” is certainly commendable—but 
WHERE DO THEY GO? In some instances, they have been 
received in a post office the other end of the state. But when 
they are received the other end of the country—Well! This is 
beyond any postal clerk’s comprehension. 


THOMAS KANE 
President, U.F.P.C., Local 2255 
Elmira, NY 14901 


Substitute life 

Amen to DO SOMETHING FOR SUBS (January-February 
letters). 

| will soon start my 12th year as a sub-clerk, and | work 
13 days out of fourteen in order to get my 80 hours for that 
pay pericd. | am supposed to be a distribution clerk, but | 
work the general delivery and parcel post window, the finance 
window, dispatch one day a week. This shift is the only day 
that | know what hours | will be working. | am also put on 
the parcel post truck now and then, and yet | was asked this 
week if | would take annual leave in order to get my 40 hours, 
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Our Readers Write Letters 


ditor, POSTAL LIFE, Washington, D.C. 20260 
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which | refused to do. My first nine years with the Depart- 
ment | never missed working a single holiday. | can under- 
stand why there is such a number of postal employees seek- 
ing other employment. 

SUB 
Midwest 


Subs have been helped 
| would like to answer DO SOMETHING. Evidently, this 

gentleman hasn't been around very long and may not even 
be a member of his local N.A.L.C., or he would know that the 
subs have been helped in many ways. Prior to 1951, subs 
were not entitled to sick time or vacation. Congress passed 
a bill, with the efforts of the N.A.L.C., to allow subs to enjoy 
this privilege. Until recently, subs were paid at the regular 
rate, whether they worked 10 hours or 100 hours per pay 
period. In 1967 Congress passed a bill, also through the 
efforts of the N.A.L.C., which allowed subs to make overtime 
after 40 hours. These are just two instances where subs have 
been aided. In our office, the subs usually make as much, 
if not more, time as the regular carrier. 

R. D. UNDERWOOD 

Secretary, N.A.L.C. Branch 1025 
Gainesville, FL 32601 


Still, subs need... 

| agree with DO SOMETHING. The substitute must endure 
great hardships. Aside from braving the elements, dogs, 
irate patrons, he also must contend with jumbled schedules 
which, in many cases, upset the lady of the house’s rou- 
tine, such as doctor appointments and shopping. And if the 
sub is unfortunate enough to receive 25 hours a week, it 
makes it very difficult to find supplemental employment. 

| think some of the things a sub would like to see is: time 
and one-half for Sundays, holidays, and all over eight hours 
a day. After all, we have families to feed also. Something 
else that not only the sub but regulars as well would benefit 
from is the opportunity to advance. Few employees have 
the chance to move higher in the postal ranks. Although 
there has been some improvement in this area, the pace is 
too slow to benefit any but the exceptional few. 

ANOTHER MIDWEST CARRIER 

Oklahoma 


No desk job 


| want to say thank you for a wonderful magazine. The 
articles are tops. The pages, “Our Readers Sling Mail,” con- 
tain much food for thought. The letters from many readers 
indicate the Department can well be proud of the dedicated 
employees. We all realize the complacent ones can be found 
in all places. 

Possibly communication is lacking in all offices. This is a 
pathetic situation that has developed fast in the past decade. 
The executive that thinks his work is all accomplished at his 
desk is dead wrong. To communicate one must associate. 
The foreman, supervisor or the postmaster who has no time 
to mingle with his employees is definitely not qualified for 
the position he holds. 

From news and magazine articles it is a known fact that 
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Postmaster General Blount has spent much time with his 
assistants and postmasters in many places. Why is this not 
practiced in all regions and post offices? For me it is hard to 
understand how persons can be so aloof. In the past all my 
experience with companies, business, civic affairs and in the 
post office, the one factor was to be able to speak to and 
work with all persons concerned. 
M. A, TROUT 
Clerk 
Phoenix, AR 85015 


Grateful golfer 
Thank you very much for the fine coverage you gave to 

the National Postal Golf Association. As a result of this 
story, inquiries are being received daily from various parts 
of the country. This is the first time all postal employees 
have been made aware of our organization and we are most 
grateful for the publicity. Again, our thanks. We wish you 
continued success with the publication. 

FRANK G. SAWYER 

President 

National Postal Golf Association 
Brecksville, OH 44141 


Long Rhode home 

Rural letter carrier Clarence A. Rhode was retired after 
50 years, two months and 24 days of carrying the mail. 
Naturally he has many interesting stories to tell after so 
many years of travel with horses, homemade snowmobiles 
and many, many automobiles. He will be busy, though re- 
tired. He is the village president, president of Marquette- 
Adams R.L.C.A. and vice president of the Farmers Exchange 
Bank of Neshkoro. 

MRS. CLARENCE A. RHODE 

Neshkoro, WI 54960 


Port Sulphur is fuming! 

As previous victims of Hurricane Betsy, also victims of 
Hurricane Camille, we, employees of the post office in Port 
Sulphur, Louisiana, were very disappointed in the January- 
February POSTAL LIFE. The least you could have done was to 
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give us a nice write-up which would have been “thanks” 
enough for us. Even though our post office only had three 
inches of water in it, which was very quickly mopped up, we 
were opened for business early on the morning after the 
storm. With the exception of two rural carriers, all our em- 
ployees were on duty although the postmaster and one clerk 
still had water in their homes. 

All we needed was a “‘thank you” in a magazine that ali of 
us read to make the long hours of hard work worth while. 
It is gratifying to know that we have been of service to those 
who have lost everything, but can still smile when you hand 
them a letter from a loved one. 

AUDREY A. HINGLE 
Assistant to the Postmaster 
Port Sulphur, LA 70083 


Please accept our thanks, belated though they may be, 
for your good work.—E€d. 


Wanted: normal American weekend 

Your magazine is very well put together. Congratulations! 
| read every page of every issue. 

As a ietter carrier for the past 10 years, I’ve been against 
a six-day work week simply because | get a different day 
off every week and a normal American weekend is unheard of. 
| suggest five-day delivery. Have no substitutes to blame for 
poor delivery and backlogs. 

If a five-day delivery goes into effect, millions upon millions 
could be saved and used for improving working conditions 
and methods. | am sure the morale would go up 100 percent 
just for letter carriers alone who love to plan a weekend out 
with their family—any weekend of the year. 

How about it, letter carriers? Aren't we losing much in life, 
working a split six-day work week? 

JOHN P. DABROSCA 
East Greenwich, R.|. 02818 


4,000-hour club 


Eckles Park has retired after a career in the postal service 
spanning 48 years and four months. Mr. Park retired with a 
total of 4,050 hours of accumulated sick leave. If this is 
not a record, it is certainly near the top. Mr. Park started 
in the postal service on July 7, 1921, as distribution clerk 
at Kansas City, Missouri. His career progressed through fi- 
nance clerk, payroll technician, cost analyst to budget analyst 
in the Wichita Regional Office. 

JOHN W. BERKEBILE 
Deputy Regional Director, Services 
Wichita, KS 67225 


OPTO experience 
My two weeks at the Oklahoma Postal Training Operations 
were a rewarding and gratifying experience. The course on 
“Delivery Services Management”’ was informative, enjoyable, 
and conducive to the development of new concepts in the 
relationship between management and labor. 
| certainly appreciate being selected to attend and having 
the opportunity to avail myself of the course. Without ap- 
proval of the postmaster of New York, N.Y., Mr. John 
Strachan, and the director of operations, Mr. Charles Gold- 
stein, this would never have been attainable for me, and 
| add my personal thanks to them for their consideration. 
LEONARD GILMAN 
Tour Superintendent 
Grand Central Station 
New York, N.Y. 10017 








The best thing about the summer 
hiring program is that it benefits 
career employees as well as the 
youngsters. 

“Tt made a better man out of me,” 
Reginald D. Jones, San Diego post 
office custodian, said. “I got more 
out of the program than I gave.” 

“There is tremendous personal 
satisfaction to this work,” Edgan E. 
Atkins, St. Louis mail handler since 
become a letter carrier, said. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Atkins are two 
of 1,660 career employees who 
served as counselors to the under- 
privileged youths who took sum- 
mer jobs last year. Counselors, 
chosen from among 2,500 volun- 


Cincinnati’s 
Robert Walker: 
“We tried to win 
some aides to 
post office 
careers.”” 


teers, offered friendship and voca- 
tional guidance to 8,250 youths who 
worked in 117 post offices. 

The buddy system was so success- 
ful that the Post Office Department 
hopes to do it again this year. A 
number of career employees, includ- 
ing some who served as counselors 
in 1969, already have volunteered 
for 1970. 

It is an assignment for a con- 
cerned citizen. Career employees 
draw no more pay; in fact, they may 
put out a few dollars for lunches 
and bus fare for their aides. They 
are relieved of none of their duties, 
and each is given specific responsi- 
bility for five young, unskilled work- 





ers. The assignment does not end 
with the work day, and many coun- 
selors gave hours of their own time 
to their aides. 

For all that, the counselors who 
participated in the first-year program 
have become its most devoted boost- 
ers. Many said that the program 
was more rewarding to them than 
to the thousands of youngsters they 
helped. 

The spirit of the program touched 
thousands of others — supervisors, 
clerks, mail handlers, custodians— 
who worked side by side with 
counselors and the young people. 
From Los Angeles Worldway Postal 
Center, coordinator G. P. Lewis 
praised “the high degree of tolerance 
and understanding exhibited by 
regular employees in their contacts 
with this sometimes puzzling but 
always interesting group of young 
people.” 

At the start, some unions had 
complained about the non-union 
labor; later, Lawrence A. Fells, 
president of the Washington, D.C., 
National Postal Union local, recalls, 
the union men “started to feel that 
these are just underprivileged kids 
who need a chance.” 

Similarly, in Miami, Al Walker, 
president of Mail Handler local 65, 
agreed that his members worried at 
first. “I talked to the supervisors and 
saw to it that they didn’t have to 



































change their days off, and then it 
was all right,” he said. 

“We tried to show the kids that 
the post office is a good, decent 
career,” he said. He recalled that 
many of the youths “were surprised 
to see black people working, that 
they had a good respectable job with 
some authority and responsibility. I 
think we helped make better people 
of them.” 

The buddy system was sponsored 
by Kenneth A. Housman, Assistant 
Postmaster General for Personnel, 
who wanted youths to have individ- 
ual attention. Jobs, he said, are not 
enough. “We must show them how 
to work and how to use money and 





Miami's Al Walker: 
“unions helped” 





















how to succeed. Too many kids 
come from homes where no one ever 
has had a job.” 

Postmaster General Winton M. 
Blount said: “We are trying to reach 
young people at a time in their lives 
when a little assistance from a ma- 
ture, experienced adult will start 
them toward education, career and 
a future as a useful, productive 
member of society.” 

At the end of the season, project 
coordinator Marietta B. Smith of 
Los Angeles, was able to report that 
“youths, frequently from large im- 
poverished families, were able to 
develop a ‘parent image’ with the 
counselor.” 

Back to school counseling was 
emphasized, and some 89 percent 
of the 8,250 summer aides returned 
to classes. 

“Some who went back to school 
did so just because they were able to 
buy clothes,” Mrs. Ruby G. Bentley, 
Washington, D.C., clerk, said. 

The youth project, she said, was 
“a summer enrichment program, 
spiritually as well as financially.” 

The typical summer aide last year 
was 17 years old; he had not com- 
pleted school, and he belonged to 
a minority group family living on 
public assistance or a low income. 

Leon G. Braxton, Washington, 
D.C., clerk-counselor, said: “We 
didn’t give any impression that this 


San Diego team 
included (far left) 
project officer Warren 
Blake, counselors 
Roberta Smith and 
Reginald Jones. 


St. Louis: 
Edgan Atkins 

saw it as 

“a service to mankind.” 


was a giveaway; we wanted them to 
work.” 

Said Royal Robinson, president 
of the Washington, D.C., local of the 
United Federation of Postal Clerks: 
“We made them understand that 
they get a salary but that we want 
eight hours of work in return.” 

Aides in some cases filled in for 
vacationing regulars; the summer 
help meant that more career people 
could have the summer time off that 
they wanted. 

Marietta Smith, of Los Angeles, 
remarked that “latent qualities of 
leadership began to emerge as coun- 
selors assumed more responsibility.” 

Counselor Robert A. Lee, Jr., of 
Detroit, described his summer as “a 
learning experience for me as well as 
the youth. Grown-ups have forgot- 
ten the frustrating stage of adoles- 
cence,” he said. He described that 
difficult period best by saying that 
youths “wanted to be treated as 
adults—most of the time.” 

Edgan Atkins, of St. Louis, said 
quite frankly: “I think I worked a 
little bit harder; I wouldn’t ask the 
kids to do anything I wouldn’t do. 
I came to the program with the 
idea that I would serve; this is a 
service to mankind.” 

In Akron, Buford J. Meredith, a 
clerk of 11 years’ service, recalls: 
“First I took a good look at myself, 
to see whether I thought I could do 

continued 
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the job. I realized I had to set an 
example—in how I dressed, how I 
worked, how I talked, especially the 
tone of voice I used to these kids.” 

Fewer than 10 percent of the 
8,250 summer aides dropped out of 
the program; the loss rate was less 
than half that for the 1968 summer. 

San Diego Postmaster Ralph S. 
Colonell recalls: “When we brought 
them in, they were just a bunch of 
scared kids; in a few days they were 
working like crazy.” He praised 


project officer Warren V. Blake and 
counselors like Mrs. Roberta Smith 
and Reginald Jones. 

Louisville, Ky., clerk-counselor 
Mrs. Sallie Ann Jones said: “We 





found that many aides were saving 
money for school or helping out with 
expenses at home.” 

James Montgomery, Louisville 
counselor, said: “One or two aides 
still call me at home about school 
problems and such.” 

Mrs. Tillie McDonald, clerk and 
counselor at St. Louis, also says 
that some of her aides keep in touch. 

Commented Robert Walker, Cin- 
cinnati mail handler and counselor: 
“These kids are not bad; I feel safe 
leaving the world to them. We tried 
to win those who don’t plan to go to 
college to a full time post office 


career.” Like several other offices, 


Cincinnati made year-round postal 





Teamwork was important. Among those who helped make 
the Washington, D.C. team function smoothly were coun- 
selors Royal R. Robinson (upper left), Ruby G. Bentley, Law- 
rence A. Fells (lower left) and Leon G. Braxton. 








assistant appointments from among 
summer aides. 

Eugene H. Burton, assistant di- 
rector of operations and summer 
hiring project officer, praised the 
work of Mr. Jones and the others. 

The most effective counselors 
worked as teams. At Washington, 
counselor Marian Davis noted: “The 
kids are sensitive to dissension; they 
can pick that up.” 

Most important, Mrs. Davis said, 
is to be sincere. “Don’t say some- 
thing you don’t mean,” she said. 

“Many of them had never before 
encountered an adult who kept his 
word,” Mrs. Bentley said. 

The counselors worked hard to 
win the confidence of their aides. 
Mrs. Davis changed her work hours 
so that she could be with her 
charges. “You have to be there when 
they need you,” she said. 

It was important to show pride in 
work skills, she said. “If you take 
pride in your work, it rubs off onto 
others,” she said. 

“In 24 years,” Larry Fells said, 
“This is the first time I have seen a 
program which undertook so much 
and which worked out so well. This 
was a meaningful demonstration that 
you must become involved if you 
are going to contribute anything.” 

The aides were fiercely proud. 
Mrs. Bentley remembers one who on 
several occasions was too proud to 
tell her that he had no lunch. Her 
aides kept their lunches in her 
locker, so Mrs. Bentley began to 
pack two and when she handed them 
out, there would be one for the 
young man. 

One of Mrs. Davis’ aides was too 
proud to say that he had no bus fare 
and, until she began making certain 
that he did have fare, he would walk 
a mile and a half to work. 

At the end of the summer, Mrs. 
Davis received a letter from one of 
her aides: “You were more than a 
counselor; you were also a mother, 
a friend, a co-worker in moving the 
mail successfully. You are a fine 
person, and I hope you go far.” 

It was signed: “Your post office 
son.” 
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Postal Academies Open in May 


Postal academies will open in 
May for the training of high school 
drop-outs in Newark, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Postal employees will serve as 
teachers and street workers, offering 
guidance and basic education to 
young people who want to improve 
themselves and earn their way into 
the social and economic current of 
American life. 

Each city will have two postal 
academies, each staffed by seven 
postal employees, and one transi- 
tional academy, manned by 14 post- 
al workers. Employees who volun- 
teer for such assignments will re- 
ceive special training, and they will 
be relieved of their regular post of- 
fice duties. 

Street workers, who will be avail- 
able around the clock for counsel- 
ing, will recruit 16-to-22-year-old 
youths from the urban cores and 
place them in the academies. Teach- 
ers will give instructions in reading, 
writing, arithmetic and other basic 
subjects. 

At any one time a postal acad- 
emy will have about 50 youths who 
will remain in training for four 
months. An estimated two-thirds 
will graduate to the transitional 
academies where each trainee will 





spend a year earning the equivalent 
of a high school diploma or other- 
wise preparing himself for employ- 
ment. 


Training opportunities also will 
be available to postal employees in 
lower grades and to Vietnam veter- 
ans. These individuals will by-pass 
the postal academy and begin their 
work in the transitional academy. 

Enrolled at any one time in the 
transitional academy will be 220 
trainees, including 40 postal em- 
ployees who want to advance them- 
selves. Employees will be admitted 
on a first-come basis; they will at- 
tend transition classes two hours a 
day off-the-clock and continue to 
hold their regular post office jobs. 

Youths studying in postal acad- 
emies will be offered part-time post 
office jobs. Regular employees will 
provide on-the-job guidance and 
personal attention for each trainee in 
the manner of last summer’s tempo- 
rary hiring program. 

An estimated 95 percent will 
complete transitional academy work. 
Academy workers then will help 
trainees who want to apply for en- 
trance to a college or to take the 
civil service examination for career 
postal employment or seek jobs else- 
where. 

Postmaster General Winton M. 


Blount announced the postal acad- 
emy program at a joint press con- 
ference with Secretary of Labor 
George P. Shultz and Donald Rums- 
feld, director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. Labor and 
OEO funds will fund 90 percent of 
the program which will require $1.1 
million to establish and $2.6 million 
a year when it is operating fully. 

“The postal academy is a new 
way for people who want to help 
themselves,” Postmaster General 
Blount said. “I know that we have 
a lot of capable employees who will 
volunteer for this work because they 
want to do something for their com- 
munities.” 

He awarded “the lion’s share of 
the credit” for the conception and 
creation of the program to Assistant 
Postmaster General Kenneth A. 
Housman, chief of personnel, who 
worked with city social problems be- 
fore he came to the post office. 

Academies will be installed in 
store fronts —leased commercial 
buildings whose interiors have been 
stripped to the walls and then re- 
furnished with tables, chairs and 
other basic equipment. Buildings 
are located in the heart of the neigh- 
borhoods they are intended to help. 

“Our people are a tremendous 
resource,” Mr. Housman said. “We 
are the only agency with thousands 
of people living and working in the 
urban centers. They go there every 
day; they know the kids who need 
help. They also go into every busi- 
ness in the city, and they know 
where there are jobs. Our people 
are trusted and respected by those 
living in these city cores, and they 
are in a position to use their influ- 
ence to help others. All we have to 
do is to put this great resource of 
ours to work.” 

The beginning is small; in its first 
year, the pestal academy program 
probably will reach fewer than 2,900 
persons. But it is a trickle that flows 
into the mainstream of American 
life. @ 












































Louis Wilson, 45, is a custodian 
in the Cincinnati post office where 
he has worked for 23 years. Several 
days a week he studies arithmetic 
after work. 

Stanley Grimes, 48, a laborer- 
custodian, spends more than two 
and a half hours every day learn- 
ing to read blueprints. 

And general mechanic Bernard 
Dutle, 45, brushes up on his read- 
ing at 7:30 a.m. when he leaves his 
Tour I post. 

Mr. Wilson, Mr. Grimes, Mr. 
Dutle and more than 30 other main- 
tenance employees in the Cincinnati 
post office are participating in an 
imaginative new learning experi- 
ment. They’re studying technical 
maintenance subjects like mechan- 
ics, electricity and electronics, and 
are learning to use a variety of tools 
and equipment. 

What’s unusual is that the stu- 
dents teach themselves without an 
instructor! 

They are trainees at the Post 
Office Department’s first Self-In- 
structional Learning Center, opened 
last December at Cincinnati’s South 
Postal Annex. The center provides 
free training off-the-clock for em- 
ployees who want to learn new 
skills and prepare themselves for 
better paying maintenance jobs. 

Custodian Anna Whalen, for ex- 
ample, is brushing up her reading 
and arithmetic as part of her effort 
to qualify for a supervisory position. 

John H. Thomas, who also has 


Nokoma Cole practices at the 
grinder in the Cincinnati 
training center where 
employees learn by doing. 


supervisory ambitions, says: “Even 
if I don’t get a promotion, it will 
be worth it.” He feels that he is 
improving himself with his studies 
and that he is learning skills which 
have many uses. 

Postmaster Joseph J. Scanlon 
calls it “a fascinating project.” He 
said: ““We’re proud to have the first 
one here in Cincinnati.” 

The first course offerings are 
geared to maintenance needs, but 
the plan for Learning Centers in 
the postal service is to provide self- 
training in all basic and some ad- 
vanced courses, including reading, 
arithmetic, writing and others. 

Other centers will be established 
in Boston and Oakland this spring 
and in other designated post offices. 
Employee response and results in 
the three pilot cities will help de- 
termine whether similar schools will 
be opened in additional post offices 
throughout the nation. 

The Learning Center is divided 
into two sections: a classroom where 
a trainee can learn theory and brush 
up on his reading and arithmetic, 
and a workshop where he can get 
“hands-on” training with tools and 
equipment. 

But both the theoretical and prac- 
tical training are self-instructional. 
All books are specially written so 
that the trainee can teach himself. 

This makes it possible for a per- 
son to learn at his own speed—he 
goes only as fast as he wants to go. 
Every man can study any time he 









































wants from 7 a.m. to 7:30 p.m., 
for as long as he wants. There is 
no pressure to be at class on time, 
to keep up with other students, or 
to study material he already knows. 

It is education specially tailored 
for the individual. 


Although there is no instructor, 
counselors are on hand to give guid- 
ance and to help trainees over rough 
spots. 

Willie Barnes, Jr., a former MPE 
mechanic, is enthusiastic about his 
new assignment as counselor. 

“Each student is an individual in 
this program. Some students would 
be afraid to admit what they don’t 
know, but here, no one except the 
counselor knows what he’s studying. 
If we show concern for the student, 
he’ll learn something.” 

Counselor Harry Ruberg, former 
maintenance shop foreman, has 
hopes that the program will produce 
well-rounded mechanics. 

“This program should have. hap- 
pened a long time ago. We have 
a lot of mechanics who have come 
up through the ranks. Some of 
them know a lot of theory. Some 


of them can handle tools. But with 
the way we combine the two here, 
we'll produce better mechanics.” 

Mr. Ruberg sees the Learning 
Center program as a long-needed 
opportunity for maintenance em- 
ployees. “Up to this point, if you 
got into maintenance services you 
couldn’t go anyplace else. Now, 
there’s a chance.” 

Leroy Brown, 40, laborer and a 
daily student at the center, agrees. 
“When opportunities come up for 
advancement, I want to be ready. 
And it’s much easier to learn this 
way.” 

Much of the opportunity arises 
from the post office’s expanding 
mechanization program. New equip- 
ment creates new jobs for mechan- 
ics, technicians and other skilled 
specialists. 

Postal officials decided to give 
first chance for the higher paying 
maintenance jobs to career employ- 
ees. Needed was a proper training 
program which could give motivated 
individuals the opportunity to ad- 
vance. 

The assignment is a joint project 








of the Maintenance Division of the 
Bureau of Operations, the Craft 
Training Division and Human Re- 
sources Office of the Bureau of 
Personnel, and the Bureau of Re- 
search and Engineering. 

There were problems. For ex- 
ample, would you put a 50-year-old 
man who has a good practical 
knowledge of mechanics in the same 
classroom with a recent high school 
graduate who knows only mechan- 
ical theory? And what about the 
guy who’s weak on mechanics but 
really knows electricity? 

Westinghouse Learning Corpora- 
tion had valuable experience from 
its work in developing Job Corps 
centers. The Post Office Depart- 
ment awarded the firm a contract 
to develop a maintenance training 
program and try it out. 

So far, the outlook is promising. 
The students are studying regularly 
and are pleased with what they are 
learning. As a matter of fact, one 
of the biggest problems is the most 
encouraging: it will be hard to find 
enough room for all interested em- 
ployees. ® 


Counselors like Willie 
Barnes, Jr., (rt), assisting 
trainee James Roe, are 
on hand to offer 
guidance. 
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Home from military duty overseas 
were the four sons of Postmaster 
Joseph R. Egan of Highland, Wis- 
consin. Jan served with the Green 
Berets in Vietnam. Jim is a Marine 
wounded at the seige of Khe Sanh 
and since discharged. Joel, who 
completed his tour with the National 
Security Agency in Japan, has en- 
rolled at Wisconsin State University. 
John, serving with an air rescue team 
in Vietnam, also was wounded dur- 
ing a mission. Jan and John volun- 
teered for second tours of duty in 
Vietnam. 
* * * 

Washington Region Flood Relief 
Fund Committee distributed some 
$13,350 to 17 Virginia and West 
Virginia postal employees whose 
homes were damaged and whose 
property was lost in the flood 
spawned by Hurricane Camille. Re- 
gional Director Carl C. Ulsaker said 
that funds were contributed by re- 
gional postal employees and by em- 
ployee organizations. The assistance 
was administered by the committee 
which was established under the 
chairmanship of Fred M. Maguire, 
deputy regional director for opera- 
tions. George A. Symanski, deputy 
regional director for services, and 
Leo E. Green, regional counsel, were 
committee trustees, and Beverly A. 
Pulliam, manager of manpower re- 
sources, was secretary-treasurer. 

Representing employee organiza- 
tions were Joseph Johnson, Letter 
Carriers; Matthew M. Kinsolving, 
National League of Postmasters; 
Joseph T. Crosswhite, National As- 
sociation of Postmasters; Charles E. 
Young, Maintenance; John K. Dun- 
ning, Special Delivery Messengers; 
William Gregory, Motor Vehicle 
Employees; Ciaude Olmstead, Rural 
Carriers; Thomas H. Reddick, Mail 
Handlers; John McClelland, Postal 
Clerks; Solomon Levy, Supervisors; 
Junius C. Elliott, Motor Vehicle 
Supervisors; Kenneth Odham, Na- 
tional Postal Union; and John W. 
White, National Alliance. 

* * * 

Two postal employees have been 

presented with the Silver Beaver 
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Award, highest honor that the Boy 
Scouts of America confers upon 
scouters. 

Recipients are special delivery 
messenger Jack Christman, who has 
been with the Milwaukee post office 
for 29 years, and Pittsburgh post of- 
fice carpenter Samuel Juracko. They 
were honored in separate ceremonies 
by their respective Boy Scout Coun- 
cils. The award represents outstand- 
ing service with scouting for at least 
10 years. 

* *” * 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, letter carrier 
Frank Hunt, a veteran of 23 years’ 
service, has been commended by 
Postmaster John W. Henderson for 
rendering assistance to an armed 
robbery victim. Mr. Hunt, who hap- 
pened upon the victim minutes after 
the robbery, helped him into a drug 
store and summoned assistance. 

* * * 

A two-year-old boy was rescued 
from a water-filled ditch by carrier 
John E. Rush, of Albuquerque, N.M. 
Mr. Rush, who has been with the 
service five years, saw the child tum- 
ble into the water and promptly 
pulled him out. The boy was fright- 
ened but unhurt. Mr. Rush received 
a $100 award and official commen- 
dation for his act. 

* * * 

Roseville, California, letter carrier 
Charles Blair, midway through his 
collection run, flipped open a street 
collection box, reached for the mail 
—and a small tombstone rolled out. 
Turned out it was one of three, in- 
cluding one from 1878, taken from 
a nearby cemetery. Since the stone 


bore neither postage nor return ad- 
dress, the logical place for it might 
have been the dead letter office. But 
carrier Blair opted instead to deliver 
it to Roseville police. 

*« * * 


An unusual award, presented by 
one federal agency to an employee 
of another, was given to Washington, 
D.C., distribution clerk William J. 
Taylor by the Government Printing 
Office. 

Public Printer James L. Harrison 
presented a $250 award in recogni- 
tion of Mr. Taylor’s outstanding as- 
sistance in converting the printing 
office mailings to the ZIP code sys- 
tem. Mr. Taylor headed a special 
group of Washington post office em- 
ployees assigned to work at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office to help that 
agency adjust to ZIP code. Mr. Tay- 
lor, a native of Washington, D.C., 
has been a career postal employee 
since 1955. 

* * * 

Postal employees in Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, are off on a submarine 
chase! 

Employees are directors of the 
Maritime Museum established by the 
Lake Michigan community, and they 
want the underwater craft for perma- 
nent display at an enlarged museum 
facility. 

James Gogats, postal clerk and 
president of the Manitowoc Sub- 
marine Memorial Association, said 
that the group has its eye on the 
U.S.S. Redfin, now docked at Balti- 
more, Maryland. The Redfin is one 
of 28 submarines built in the Mani- 
towoc-Two Rivers lakeshore area 















mail, rang the doorbell until he 
roused the patron. Postmaster E. F. 
Palmer presented Mr. McNeal with 
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during World War II. The associa- 
tion hopes to finance its project with 
royalties from a commercial enter- 
prise undertaken in cooperation with 
a private company. 

The Manitowoc Maritime Museum 
in only its second year, drew some 
6,000 visitors last July and August. 
The museum was launched on a wave 
of civic enthusiasm determined to 
preserve the community’s heritage of 
the sea and, particularly, to com- 
memorate the submarine-building 
era of the war years. 

From the start postal workers led 
the effort. In a relatively short period, 
the association was established, 
buoyed on community support and 
propelled by local donations of 
funds and labor which culminated in 
the opening of the museum. 

Although submarine exhibits are 
in the majority, the association is de- 
signing its museum to cover the his- 
tory of the Great Lakes, from geo- 


logical formation through the devel- 
opment of shipping. On display are 
relics of the first ships to sail the 
lakes as well as exhibits on rock 
formation, glacier action and wild 
life and plant life. 

Other postal employees prominent 
in the museum operation are Mani- 
towoc Postmaster Harry J. Kelley, 
director and finance committee 
chairman; Two Rivers custodian 
Luke Taddy, director; Manitowoc 
postal clerks Thomas Bean, William 
O. Schlei, Frank Beesten (museum 
historian), and Gary Bayer; rural 
carriers Lowell Watson and William 
Hanson, and accountant Ray Lig- 
man. 

* * * 

Birmingham, Alabama, letter car- 
rier Louis A. McNeal has been hon- 
ored for saving the life of a patron 
overcome by gas leaking from a 
stove in her home. Mr. McNeal, who 
smelled the gas as he was delivering 


Manitowoc mariners: (I-r) Postmaster Kelley, Custodian Taddy, 


Clerks Gogats, Bean and ( 












kneeling) Schlei, Beesten, and Bayer. 






































a superior accomplishment award 
and a check for $250. 


* * * 





Commended for his valiant but 
unsuccessful attempt to save a three- 
year-old girl from a burning home 
was letter carrier Lester F. Smith, 
of Hagerstown, Maryland. Mr. 
Smith, who came upon the fire as 
he was making his delivery rounds, 
climbed a television antenna tower 
to a second-floor window but was 
unable to reach the child who was 
trapped in a smoke filled bedroom. 
Mr. Smith suffered burns on his 
hands. Postmaster Robert Evans 
commended him for an act beyond 
the call of duty. 
* * * 

Poetry Day in Rochester, New 
York, isn’t until autumn, but chair- 
man Larry Farsace, a clerk-stenog- 
rapher in the post office delivery sec- 
tion, already is looking ahead to the 
biggest ever contest in 1970. Last 
year’s poetry competition drew more 
than 4,000 entries from poets 
throughout the United States and 
four other nations. Now in its 13th 
year, the contest is an annual under- 
taking for Mr. Farsace and his wife 
Duverne who shares the chairman- 
ship of the Rochester Poetry Day 
Committee. Winning poems are 
posted as part of a display in the 
Rochester post office. 

Cash prizes for the several cate- 
gories of the contest are donated by 
interested individuals or organiza- 
tions. The Farsaces handle the en- 
tries, arrange for judges, announce 


- winners and generate popular sup- 
y port and publicity, including an an- 
- nual proclamation of Poetry Day by 
1 the Mayor of Rochester. 

Mr. Farsace, who has 28 years 
d of Federal service, is the author of 
" Star-Bound, a book of verse reflect- 
d ing his interest in the heavens and 
e their exploration. He is the recipient 
- of a medal from the president of the 
e Philippines. But he says his greatest 
i- ambition was to meet and to marry 
a a fellow poet. Which he did. © 
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In Walter Prouty’s own words, it’s 
a “satisfying and challenging job.” 

Mr. Prouty is a clerk-technician 
on self-service postal units in Min- 
neapolis. It’s not only a satisfying 
and challenging job, but it’s also 
level 6. And not only is Mr. Prouty 
a clerk and a technician, but he is 
also a small businessman, a book- 
keeper, a salesman and a public 
relations man. 

Mr. Prouty, former window clerk 
at the Robinsdale station of the Min- 
neapolis post office, has been work- 
ing on self-service units since Janu- 
ary 4, 1969. He and co-worker 
Willard Schirmers, on the job since 
October 31, 1969, handle six units 
in the Minneapolis area. 

They are part of the growing new 
postal job specialty created to main- 
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tain 350 self-service units around 
the country. By the end of 1971, 
that number will be doubled, gener- 
ating scores of the level 6 clerk- 
technician jobs. 

Putting the service into self-serv- 
ice units may not sound like much 
of a task but actually it borders on 
high finance. The three Minneapo- 
lis units in operation during fiscal 
1969 took in $155,170. One drive- 
up unit at Southtown Shopping Cen- 
ter recorded $68,365, enough to 
qualify as a first class post office. 

A number of units around the 
country are more than 
$100,000 a year. The champion is 
at sunny Lakewood, California, 
where receipts in fiscal °69 came to 
$179,000. 

Walter (Bill) Hogan, who retired 


grossing 


in February as Minneapolis post- 
master, calls the units a “great serv- 
ice.” He says they also save money 
for the post office and create good 
will. 

B. W. Velander, administrative 
officer for stations, says that a good 
clerk-technician makes a big differ- 
ence in the sales performance of 
the units. The public will quit us- 
ing a unit if the machines are fre- 
quently out of order, he notes. 

The self-service units are not in- 
tended to replace any existing postal 
facilities but to supplement them. 
Vending machines offer basic mail- 
ing services—stamps, postal card, 
and envelope sales and parcel post 
service including minimum _ insur- 
ance. Units are located in shopping 
centers and post office lobbies, on 
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college campuses and military in- 
stallations, and in office buildings. 
Their cost, including vending ma- 
chines and installation, ranges from 
$7,500 for a screenline unit to $18,- 
500 for a drive-up or kiosk. 

The route to the clerk-technician’s 
job is through competitive examina- 
tion. After selection, there’s usually 
a trip to Norman, Oklahoma, for 
two weeks’ schooling at the postal 
training center on the University of 
Oklahoma campus. Mr. Prouty, 
who took his training in October, 
1968, said the school was good but 
at that time, it didn’t go far enough 
into mechanics. He trained Mr. 
Schirmers who has been waiting his 
chance to go to Norman. 

Mr. Prouty’s three units, which 
are some distance apart, keep him 
hustling. He says he may spend 45 
minutes to three hours, depending 
upon what is needed, to service one 
unit. And, of course, there’s book- 
keeping and coin-counting to be 
done back at the office. Bookkeep- 
ing is simplified in Minneapolis by 
provision of one large safe for each 
self-service unit. And the coin 
counting is done by machines. 

Mr. Prouty has each type of unit 
in his rounds—the drive-up at the 
Southtown Shopping Center, a walk- 
up kiosk at the downtown Nicollet 
mall, and a screenline type at the 





Southdale Shopping Center. He 
starts his week by servicing them 
because he knows that stocks will 
be low after the weekend’s business. 

Before setting off, he checks at 
the office for complaints; telephones 
at each unit permit customers to call 
the Minneapolis box section at any 
time in case a machine isn’t work- 
ing. A call can bring either tech- 
nician to the scene for emergency 
repairs. 

However, Mr. Prouty says that 
only five or six phone complaints 
are received each week from a unit. 
The vending machines work well, 
he says, and most troubles are 
caused by misuse on the part of the 
public. 

The routine varies during the 
Christmas season. Then the tech- 
nicians take turns working Saturdays 
and even man the units for a few 
hours as a means of improving cus- 
tomer services. At one stop during 
the Christmas season, Mr. Prouty 
sold 53 of the $1 stamp books in 
a 20-minute period while filling a 
vending machine. 

The severe Minnesota winter is 
a factor in servicing the units. Mr. 
Prouty has positioned light bulbs 
inside some vending machines to 
stop the grease from congealing, a 


serious problem at 20 below zero.. 


It was the weather that drove 









Technician Walter 
Prouty replaces 
stamp coil in 
self-service 

unit. 
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LeRoy Davidson, Mr. Prouty’s pred- 
ecessor, from the job. Mr. David- 
son had to give it up after two years 
because of chronic frostbite. De- 
partment officials are seeking ways 
to heat outdoor units. 

Mr. Davidson thinks the self-serv- 
ice units are going over big with 
the public. “It’s an automated world 
and people are living a faster life,” 
he says. “They’re impatient; they 
like to do things themselves.” 

He suggests that the clerk-tech- 
nicians be provided with spare 
equipment. This would eliminate in- 
terruptions in service when a vend- 
ing machine has to be taken back 
to the office for repairs. 

Mr. Prouty feels that uniform al- 
lowances should be granted because 
clerk-technicians often meet the 
public. 

“I even got stopped one time by 
police who wanted to know what 
I was doing inside the unit,” he 
laments. “And people won't pay 
attention when I try to help them 
out because I don’t have a postal 
uniform.” 

And of course there are the cus- 
tomers who don’t read the directions 
and jam up a coin machine with 
a folded dollar bill. 

But all in all, it’s a satisfying 
and challenging job. Ask a clerk- 
technician. 











Official statistics don’t show it, 
but the most inspiring performance 
of a successful Christmas season was 
that o! postal people who used their 
own time, talents and cash to help 
the less fortunate. 

In all parts of the Nation, postal 
workers delivered food baskets, vis- 
ited hospitals, gave parties, made 
sure that needy kids received gifts 
and treats, packed parcels for G.I.’s 
overseas, and performed other com- 
passionate good works. 

Eight-year-old Roger Lee Hon- 
aker, for example, the man of the 
house since the death of his father, 
wrote Santa asking for a shoeshine 
box so that he could support his fam- 
ily. 

Roger, who lives in Atlantic City, 
N. J., received a post card from 
Santa inviting him to the post office. 

There Roger met the old gentle- 
man who presented him with a shoe- 
shine kit and a present for his three- 
year-old brother, Robert. Santa re- 
ceived an affectionate kiss in return. 
The youngsters were among dozens 
who came to the Atlantic City post 
office that day for Christmas. 

Santa’s visit was organized by 
Window Service Superintendent Ce- 
cil D. Leon (who played the title 
role), Joseph E. Toland, president 
of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers branch; Assistant Super- 
intendent of Mails John Ryan and 
Officer-in-Charge Seymour deBeer, 
Jr. The Employees’ Welfare Fund 
contributed the presents. 

The post office had collected some 
200 letters to Santa, and, as in years 
past, they would have gone un- 
heeded, had not officials and em- 
ployees taken a hand. 

“After you read some of those let- 
ters,” Mr. Leon said, “you couldn’t 
let the kids down. We decided to do 
something about it.” 

Helping Santa is becoming a firm 
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part of the post office Christmas tra- 
dition. 

In New York, which has provided 
Christmas assistance for more than 
35 years, the Post Office Employees 
Recreation and Welfare Fund han- 
dled thousands of letters to Santa 
with wisdom and kindness. 

Using its own funds as well as 
$6,400 contributed by patrons, the 
organization staged a party at which 
400 children from 150 families re- 
ceived gifts of toys and winter cloth- 
ing. Letter carriers, as in many 
other cities, had checked each family 
to assure that the requests came from 
needy children. The Welfare Fund 
also distributed toys to 650 children 
at homes and orphanages. 

Postmaster John R. Strachan dis- 
played letters to Santa in his office, 
and members of the public who 
wished to help took more than 1,200 
of the hopeful messages. Another 
780 were sent to businesses, philan- 
thropic organizations and individu- 
als from throughout the nation who 
had requested them. 

New York inaugurates its Christ- 
mas season with a Thanksgiving din- 
ner also arranged by the Employees 
Welfare Fund. Postmaster Strachan 
greeted more than 200 youngsters in 
the care of Manhattan social service 
agencies and, after turkey dinner 
and entertainment, led the children 
out to the terrace to watch Macy’s 
traditional Thanksgiving Day pa- 
rade. Then Santa distributed gifts. 

In Brooklyn, employees launched 
Operation Santa Claus in July, open- 
ing a special savings account to 
which individuals could contribute. 
At Christmas, a committee of em- 
ployees, headed by Miss Forteni 
Papageorge, screened notes from 
needy youngsters, and Postmaster 
Edward J. Quigley signed letters 
inviting children to the post office. 
More than 1,200 youngsters dur- 
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ing a five-day period met Santa (Cus- 
tomer Relations Officer Al Hogg) 
and received gifts, stockings and can- 
dy. What remained went to hos- 
pitals and orphanages. 

Santa also had a North Pole booth 
in the post office lobby where he 
greeted other children and gave 
them candy, gum and small toys 
provided by Brooklyn businesses. 

Yonkers, N. Y., Post Office Civic 
Welfare Fund sponsored the distri- 
bution of food for complete Christ- 
mas dinners and gifts for 29 children 
in seven needy families. Volunteers 
Mrs. Anna May Schuler, Mrs. Sarah 
Waxman, Mrs. Margaret Bova, Ed- 
ward Kelly, Fred Appleholm, Alfred 
Brescia and Joseph LaBarbera did 
the shopping and wrapping, and 
clerk Robert Beganey portrayed 
Santa. In addition, Postmaster Fran- 
cis P. Tobin, who coordinated Christ- 
mas activities, had some 4,000 let- 
ters to Santa distributed to busi- 
nesses, individuals and social agen- 
cies which wanted to help. 

Buffalo, N. Y., branch of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Postal and Federal 
Employees solicited letters to Santa, 
then responded with gifts to as many 
children as possible. Members also 

continued 
























































Atlantic City’s Santa, Cecil D. Leon, 
presents a shoeshine kit to Roger Lee 
Honaker with enthusiastic approval of 
Letter Carrier President Joseph E. Toland, 
holding four-year-old Leo McKenna, and 
Welfare Fund President John J. Ryan, 
with Jacqueline Boone. 


Gary, Indiana, carriers (I-r) Lenox L. Gay, Frederick 
Spradley and Charles Jester fiil food baskets. 


More than 400 children attend one of the 
postal service’s largest Christmas parties 
sponsored by the New York Post Office 
Employees’ Recreation and Welfare Fund. 





generosity of postal people reach 


visited hospitals, bringing presents 
and good cheer to patients without 
friends or families. Local 174 of the 
United Federation of Postal Clerks 
and Letter Carriers Branch 3 sent 
checks to the Goodfellows Club 
which buys toys for needy children. 
Tour superintendent William J. 
Suchan continued his tradition of 
playing Santa to children in his 
neighborhood. 

In Massachusetts, employees of 
the Worcester post office have made 
an annual event of a traveling Christ- 
mas party that visits the chronically 
ill at a number of hospitals. Postal 
employees donated gifts and ar- 
ranged for entertainment by a mu- 
sical quartet and several vaudeville 
acts. Participants, including the en- 
tertainers, donated their services. 

Deserving youngsters in Newark, 
N. J., received food, clothing and 
toys. More than 100 children at- 
tended the Christmas party spon- 
sored by postal workers, General 
Service Administration employees, 
and local businesses. Santa Claus 
(Joseph Abramo), complete with 
reindeer, helpers and oversize elves 
(Jeanne Cipriano, Inell Shorts, Kathy 
Person and Pat Tortorello) passed 
out gifts, and then Postmaster Joseph 
J. Benucci, who with GSA Manager 


Thomas A. Maglione acted as co- 
host, sent them to Presbyterian and 
Crippled Children’s Hospitals. Other 
letters to Santa were distributed to 
local businesses and individuals who 
wanted to help Santa respond to 
children’s requests. 

The Auxiliary of the Orlando, 
Fla., Postal Clerks Local 1462, be- 
gan in the 1940’s to prepare Christ- 
mas stockings and gifts for less 
fortunate children. Last season 
ladies gathered at the home of State 
President Marge Goodrich to fill 100 
stockings for children at the Orange 
County Parental Home. Local 
President Mrs. Carroll VanCleef 
said that the auxiliary also sews 
clothing for children at Sunland 
Hospital. 

In Puerto Rico, San Juan postal 
employees have taken a special in- 
terest in the children in a low in- 
come housing project located near 
the post office. Union leaders orga- 
nize collections among employees, 
and with the help of social workers, 
they invited more than 400 needy 
children and invite them tc the post 
office where toys and candy are dis- 
tributed. 

Canton, Ohio, postal employees 
went back to peddling papers in be- 
half of shoes and clothing for school 


children. The Canton Ex-Newsboys 
Association, which includes a num- 
ber of postal members, spent one day 
selling a special edition of the Can- 
ton Repository and raised sume 
$20,000 for deserving youngsters. 
Postal newsboys-for-a-day were 
Henry DiCato, McKinley Johnson, 
John Caldwell, Patrick V. Kelly, Al- 
bert T. Davis, Mike Wucinich, Mi- 
chael Altieri and Gabriel V. George. 

Gary, Indiana, letter carriers at 
Seventeenth Avenue Station have es- 
tablished a Christmas fund which 
last year was used to provide 30 bas- 
kets of groceries to families living in 
the delivery area. Carriers filled the 
baskets and delivered them on 
Christmas Eve. 

In Phoenix, Arizona, Operation 
Santa Claus attracts volunteers from 
all crafts. Participants, under chair- 
manship of Rudy Martinez, delivered 
gifts of food, clothing and toys to 22 
families recommended by the sher- 
iff’s office, newspaper and local char- 
ities. Postal employees donated 
goods and $874 in cash. Volunteers 
using their own time and vehicles 
wrapped gifts and delivered them in 
the name of all postal employees on 
Christmas Eve. 

Employees of Coronado Branch 
Station in San Diego see that Santa 

















stops at the Door of Faith orphanage 
in LaMission, Mexico. For the fifth 
consecutive year workers’ contribu- 
tions provided Christmas dinner and 
presents for the children and items 
for the orphanage. Branch Auxiliary 
of the National Association of Postal 
Supervisors collected canned goods 
for a needy family and gathered toys 
for distribution to an orphanage. 

A number of Los Angeles postal 
stations organize their own Christ- 
mas projects. At Hollywood, clerks 
Bill and Bertie Welser packed bas- 
kets of 60 food items each, including 
homemade bread and a turkey, for 
presentation to 10 families recom- 
mended by clergymen. Station em- 
ployees contributed financial sup- 
port. Terminal Annex and World- 
way Postal Center joined in a cloth- 
ing drive for VISTO, an organiza- 
tion that assists persons on court 
probation. Letter carriers collected 
$400 which Branch President Hal- 
line Overby and carrier Andrew Har- 
ris presented to a television drive for 
toys and clothes for retarded chil- 
dren. Los Angeles Postal Union col- 
lected canned goods and other items 
for needy families. 

At Anchorage, Alaska, Federal 
Station employees provided food 
baskets for needy families. 


Hollywood clerks Bill and 
Bertie Welser, assisted by 
Miss ZIPs Lillian Nakano 
(left) and Sharon 
Bongiovanni, shepherd food 
baskets which they packed 
for needy families. 


In office of Postmaster John 
R. Strachan, New Yorkers 
help themselves to letters to 
Santa; almost 2,000 were 
taken by members of the 
public who wanted to 
respond personally to the 
hopeful messages. 


Perhaps the dean of Santa Claus’ vol- 
unteer corps is Postmaster William H. 
Runyon of Elizabeth, N. J., who slipped 
into the red and white costume for the 
25th year. Mr. Runyon visited crippled 
children at the Elks Christmas party and 
went to three hospitals to distribute gifts 
to patients. 

Manchester, N. H., employees donated 
to the John Lenehan Memorial Fund. 
Named for a former postal employee ded- 
icated to helping others, the fund helps 
support the Pine Haven Boys Center at 
Allenstown, N.H., which harbors or- 
phaned boys. 

At Montpelier, Vt., letters to Santa are 
sent together with a collection from postal 
employees to Argus Santa, a community 
wide project coordinated by the loca! 
newspaper to help the less fortunate at 
Christmas. 

Scranton, Pa., clerk Thomas Skerda ar- 
ranged a Christmas treat through his mili- 
tary airlift reserve unit for 31 youngsters 
from a nearby orphanage. The day in- 
cluded an airplane ride during which Santa 
passed out gifts and concluded with 
Christmas dinner. 

Carrier Francis J. Moore of Charles- 
ton, S. C., was Santa Claus again last year 
to some 700 naval dependent children, 
many of whose fathers are away from 
home during the holidays. Navy families 
chip in to provide gifts. 

Mrs. Dorothy Buggage, president of 
New Orleans Auxiliary of the National 
Alliance; Mrs. Emelda Porter and Mrs. 
Evelyn Perez headed a Christmas project 
which provided cash and children’s cloth- 
ing for a deserving mother and her six 
children. 

In Houston, Letter Carrier Branch 283 
under President Sam Madonio and proj- 
ect chairman Nolan Johnson prepared 
parcels of “most wanted” items for 18 
members serving in Vietnam. Personnel 
office employees donated a gift and food 
basket to a needy family, and Supervisors 
Leon Bianche, R. C. Hubbard, John Fos- 
ter and Robert Harrell sold Christmas 
trees for the Optimist Club which uses 
proceeds to benefit needy boys. 

In Tacoma, Wash. Letter Carrier 
Branch 130 Auxiliary gave its traditional 
Christmas party for a mentally retarded 
patient in whom the Auxiliary takes spe- 
cial interest. Postal Clerks Local 298 
Auxiliary used proceeds from a rummage 
sale to help a 16-year-old girl pay for a 
kidney machine, and Postal Supervisors 
Branch 31 Auxiliary donated funds for 
books to three schools for exceptional 
children. 

Maintenance employees at Spokane, 
Wash., collected food, clothing and cash 
for postal workers suffering from accident 


or injury, and the Postal Clerks Auxiliary 
did the same for a needy family. Unions 
contributed to the Red Cross project for 
servicemen overseas, and the Letter Car- 
riers Auxiliary visited retired members 
and presented them with gifts. 

Night crew at Denver’s Terminal An- 
nex gave $510 to a fund for the mentally 
retarded, and the Letter Carriers Branch 
provided cash for two employees: a 
mother of six who required surgery and 
a carrier, father of 10, who had suffered 
a broken ankle. 

Charlotte, N. C., postal employees made 
contributions to three fellow workers who 
had had serious illness, and carrier Aaron 
D. Boggs, Jr., as he has for 25 years, made 
some 600 corsages for female employees 
and for retired persons in Charlotte. 

Winston-Salem, N. C., employees pre- 
sented cash to Raymond Stewart, blind 
operator of the post office concession 
stand whose cheerfulness and good humor 
have made him virtually a part of the 
postal family. 

Rochester, N. Y., Postal Employees 
Welfare Fund installed Santa, complete 
with gifts for visiting youngsters, in the 
post office lobby. 

Employees at Des Moines, Iowa, con- 
tribute candy and fruit to the United 
Campaign for distribution to needy fam- 
ilies. 

At Indianapolis, 14 postal employees 
gave their time to wrap and dispatch gifts 
which hospitalized veterans sent to their 
families. 

Little Rock, Ark., Postmaster R. L. 
Sharpe served as chairman of the Salva- 
tion Army Christmas Committee and the 
Scimitar Shrine Christmas Drive. 

Station A employees in San Antonio, 
Texas, donated funds to a social service 
organization. 

Milwaukee, Wisc., Carrier Band and 
Mail Chorus performed at various hos- 
pitals, and in Louisville, Ky., Carrier 
Branch 14 sponsored a children’s holiday 
show, encouraging businesses to donate 
their tickets to children’s homes. 

A number of post offices, although they 
undertake no Christmas projects them- 
selves, route deserving letters to Santa 
to the Salvation Army, community Christ- 
mas Bureaus, other social service agencies, 
businesses or individuals who want to 
help. 

In Atlanta, letters from needy children 
go to an anonymous philanthropist who 
investigates and provides assistance. 

Other post offices which refer Santa’s 
mail to local agencies include San Fran- 
cisco; Miami, Tampa and Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Youngstown, Ohio; Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Minneapolis; Reno, Nev.; and Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 
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Chris Hahn 
Calls it 
a career 


Few men have served so long in so many high positions 
as August C. (Chris) Hahn who has spent 25 years of a 
43-year career advising the nation’s top postal officials. 
Few men enjoy as wide or as warm an acquaintanceship 
throughout the postal service. 

Beginning as a letter carrier at Beaumont, Texas, he 
became the nation’s youngest postal inspector at the age 
of 26 in 1933, was promoted to Washington in 1938 and, 
as Colonel Hahn, directed Army Postal Service for Europe 
and North Africa during World War II. He served as the 
number two Official in the Bureau of Transportation, then 
in Operations, was acting regional director for New York 
and last year was chief assistant to Deputy Postmaster 
General £. T. Klassen who, at a retirement banquet at- 
tended by 360 persons, called Mr. Hahn “the most re- 
vered man in the postal service.” 

Postmaster General Winton M. Blount presented him 
with the $1,000 Distinguished Service Award. In an in- 
terview with POSTAL LIFE, Mr. Hahn had these reflections 
upon four decades of postal service. 


Q. Why did you join the postal service? 

A. That was easy. I had been shoveling hot coke from 
an oil refinery out of rail coal cars. If you’ve ever done 
that—at 40 cents an hour—a post office job looks 
darn good. 


Q. Did you expect to stay in the post office? 
A. No, I didn’t. I was just trying to earn some money. 


Q. Is it true that letter carriers and clerks today don’t 
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have as manychances for 





romotions and better jobs? 


A. People were saying the same thing in 1926, when 
I started. But, there was some truth in it then. Back 
in the “good old days” a man would usually be ready 
to retire before he had enough seniority to reach a 
supervisory job. If I had stayed in Beaumont, I wouldn’t 
have become a supervisor until 1943. 


Q. What breaks did you have in your career advance- 
ment? 


A. The shorthand and typing courses I took in high 
school gave me my first “break” in the postal service. 


Q. How is that? 


A. I had been carrying mail about three years when 
the postmaster’s secretary got married and left town. 
Being the only person in the office with these skills, I 
landed a job which also involved typing up the reports 
of the postal inspector working out of Beaumont. He 
encouraged me to take the inspector exams. 


Q. Does the young man or woman starting out in the 
postal service in 1970 have a better chance for getting 
ahead than he did 40 years ago? 


A. I think that the postal employee who wants to work 
and study for a better job has a far greater chance. 
Look at the number of jobs that simply didn’t exist 
years ago: specialists in compensation, training, labor 














relations, counseling, and welfare and recreation. The 
post office is installing one of the largest computer sys- 
tems in the country, and this means new jobs in the 
offices tied into the new Postal Source Data System. 


Q. Should the post office place more emphasis on merit 
and ability rather than seniority in making promotions? 
A. I suppose this depends upon the type of job you are 
filling. Since Postmaster General Blount eliminated 
politics in the selection of rural carriers, these jobs are 
now being offered to the senior employee in an area. 
I believe that a clerk with 20 years of service, for ex- 
ample, should have a chance to fill a rural carrier 
vacancy. But, if you are looking for a computer pro- 
grammer, chances are you'll find the best candidates 
among the younger employees. It is my personal view 
that we have to give supervisors and postmasters more 
freedom in choosing the best qualified man or woman 
for a job. 


Q. Won’t this mean more politics in the service? 

A. Not if the postmasters and regional staffs are really 
held responsible for doing the best possible job. If the 
postmaster is really free of political interference, he 
should pick persons who will make his office run 
better. 


Q. That sounds good, but does it work this way in 
real life? 

A. Most of the time it will if postmasters and super- 
visors have the courage to call the shots as they see 
them. This reminds me of the time I recommended the 
closing of a small post office near Pana, Illinois. But, 
the postmaster had an “ace” up his sleeve. “Do you 
know this is the home town of Jesse M. Donaldson, one 
of the Postmaster General’s key assistants?” the post- 
master asked. “In addition, Mr. Donaldson’s father once 
ran this post office.” The postmaster thought he had 
squelched the young inspector. 

But Mr. Donaldson, a career employee who was to 
be Postmaster General from 1947 to 1953, didn’t in- 
terfere. If I could pass along some advice which I 
got from Mr. Donaldson, it would be: Don’t compro- 
mise the truth or recommend a decision you think your 
supervisors want. Just present the facts, recommend 
what you believe is best for the postal service, and 
let those bearing the ultimate responsibilities decide 
what compromise, if any, must be made. 


Q. If you had a blank check to set up your “dream” 
postal service, what would you do? 

A. That’s no problem. First, I would invest a couple 
of billion dollars in modern mail handling facilities. 
Think what could be saved in New York and Boston, 
for example, if there were the space and mechanization 
to properly handle the huge volumes moving through 
these offices. 


Q. What else would you do to improve postal service? 
A. I would strengthen the hands of our supervisors by 


giving them authority equal to their responsibilities. 
We have made some progress in this direction in recent 
months by delegating more authority to the regions 
and the postmasters and by offering supervisory train- 
ing through the Postal Service Management Institute. 
However, we need to give tour superintendents and 
line foreman more leeway in dealing with day-to-day 
operating problems with assurance of top management 
support. 

Q. But what changes would you recommend for clerks, 
carriers, and other postal workers? 

A. It is terribly important that we give more of a break 
to the men and women who are trying to do outstanding 
jobs. 


Q. What sort of recognition would you offer? 

A. It is hard to beat more pay or shorter hours of work 
for the same money. When I was working at the oil 
refinery I was paid for eight hours’ work when I finished 
unloading my car of coke even if I was able to do it in 
five or six hours. There was real incentive to get the 
work done and get out. However, when I was a letter 
carrier, if I could deliver an eight-hour route in six 
hours, all I had to look forward to was two hours more 
work for the same pay. This doesn’t make much sense 
to a young fellow, especially if he is anxious to get 
to his moonlighting job, as I was. 

I think we should develop standards for eight-hour 
routes and let the letter carrier go home when his 
work is done. After all, rural carriers have worked on 
this basis for nearly 80 years. 

Secondly, I would give out a lot of within-grade pay 
increases and bonuses to the employees trying to do 
an outstanding job. I think we should have a way to 
pay a clerk more if he consistently processes mail at 
the rate of 40 pieces per minute than if he averages 
20 pieces a minute. In addition to the money, he would 
have the personal satisfaction of knowing his boss rec- 
ognized and appreciated his superior performance. 
This is one of the problems in the postal service today 
—we don’t have enough ways to recognize and reward 
the dedicated clerk or carrier, and consequently he has 
little incentive to excel. 


Q. Can such sweeping changes be brought to the post 
office? 

A. I think they can. In 1926 when I carried a mail 
bag, it cost only $680 million a year to run the De- 
partment, about what we spend in one month today. 
With this huge growth we have tended to lose sight of 
the individual postal worker. And this is what has 
bothered me the most as the postal service has grown 
in recent years. We have to find better ways for giving 
each mail handler, clerk, carrier, supervisor, and other 
postal workers more of a chance and greater incentive 
to show what he can do. Not only is this the key to 
improving employees’ morale—but to the future growth 
of the entire postal system. @ 
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budget for ’. 


President Nixon’s proposed postal 
budget for fiscal 1971 is a tight $8.4 
billion, including funds for a pay in- 
crease. 

Tight controls on spending com- 
bined with proposed revenue in- 
creases are designed to produce a 
$565 million surplus which will pro- 
vide for the wage increase indicated 


cent increase in man-years. The es- 
timated increase is 4,700 man-years, 
compared with 18,200 in 1970. The 
boost would bring total man-years to 
737,000. In terms of jobs, the 1971 
request would mean 16,600 new full 
and part-time positions. There will 
be greater emphasis upon creating 
regular positions rather than substi- 


BUDGET HIGHLIGHTS 


Salaries 
Fringe benefits 
New buildings 


Vehicles, mail processing 
equipment, and others 


Research 


in the President’s budget message. 
The salary hike, of course, will re- 
quire legislation. 

Within-grade pay increases will 
boost postal salaries another $46 
million during fiscal 1971. 

With $6.4 billion—77 percent of 
the total budget—allocated as sal- 
aries and fringe benefits for clerks, 
carriers and others handling the 
mail, the productivity gains sought by 
the Department will have a signifi- 
cant impact on the total budget. 

Despite a growing volume of mail 
and substantial increases in funds for 
new facilities, equipment and re- 
search, the Department is asking 
only $432 million more than the $7.9 
billion budget of fiscal 1970. 

Increased mechanization and 
more effective scheduling of man- 
power is expected to permit the han- 
dling of 2.4 percent more mail vol- 
ume with only six-tenths of one per- 
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Fiscal Fiscal 
1970 1971 
millions millions 
$5,855 $5,948 
487 509 
143 342 
198 234 
51 66 


tute; the number of regular positions 
is expected to rise by 18,000 while 
the number of sub positions will drop 
by 1,000 in the coming year. 

The number of pieces of mail! han- 
dled by clerks is being increased 
through the growing installation of 
letter, parcel and sack sorting equip- 
ment. The Department is also pro- 
jecting an increase in letter carrier 
productivity with another 11,000 
routes scheduled to receive motor 
vehicles. This will bring the number 
of suburban and city routes served 
from light truck and jeep-type ve- 
hicles to 82,000. 

New mail-handling facilities are 
slated to receive the largest percent- 
age increase in the 1971 budget. Next 
year the Department is budgeting 
$342 million for major facilities in 
contrast to the $143 million allo- 
cated for the present fiscal year. 

Research and engineering pro- 





grams will continue to gain momen- 
tum with a 29 percent increase re- 
quested. The major share of the $66 
million budgeted will be invested in 
research projects which will include 
the use of air (fluidics) to move let- 
ters gently through processing ma- 
chinery, increasing the capability of 
optical character readers to scan and 
distribute letters addressed with a 
wider variety of type faces, including 
hand-lettered ZIP Codes, and the 
testing of encoding systems which 
could sequence letters to the order in 
which a carrier walks his route. 

The Department’s costs and reve- 
nues should be substantially in bal- 
ance, compared with revenue defi- 
ciencies of $442 million in 1970 and 
$319 million in 1969. After credit 
is given for the $803 million “public 
service” subsidy, a surplus of $565 
million will be largely eliminated by 
the salary adjustments expetted for 
federal workers in the coming year. 

The postal revenue bill pending 
before the Congress (providing for 
seven-cent stamp, and increases for 
second- and third-class mail) is ex- 
pected to generate $674 million. An- 
other $500 million in revenue is an- 
ticipated as a result of actions now 
under study. Total revenues are ex- 
pected to reach $7.695 billion. 
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Maybe I’ve watched too many spy shows on TV. 
Maybe I’m suspicious by nature. I don’t know. Cer- 
tainly, getting the Christmas mail delivered on time and 
intact is a kind of annual Mission Impéssible. So, that 
may account for my nose smelling out the hidden mean- 
ing lurking behind seemingly innocent events. 

Take what happened on March 7 in New Bedford, 
Mass., for example. For the first time in six years the 
Post Office Department issues a commemorative enve- 
lope. And what does it commemorate? None other 
than Herman Melville, the world’s leading expert on 
the care and spearing of whales. In fact, Melville’s 
Moby Dick contains a do-it-yourself kit for fishermen 
who want to know all the angles on hooking a whale or 
husbands who seek to surprise their wives with a fresh 
gob of ambergris. The question is—why such unusual 
postal attention to someone so concerned about big 
blubber? 

I puzzled over this question ever since my agents in 
philatelic alerted me of the plans for the Melville issue. 
And now I think I have the answer. Don’t spread it 
around, but the idea is to stamp out competition. 

Competition? From a white whale? It’s not that obvi- 
ous of course. (You’ve got to admire the subtlety of 
our postal planners. ) 

Maybe you'll see what I mean if I tell you that the 
Navy has been experimenting with underwater mail 
delivery—and by a non-union carrier: a porpoise. 

Yes, that’s right, a porpoise. According to published 
reports, our Navy has been training eight porpoises at 
the Miami Seaquarium as deep sea messengers. They’re 
being trained to tote written messages clipped to a leather 
harness for a 400-foot-deep trip to an underwater re- 
search station. 

It’s clear now, isn’t it? The Navy is getting into the 
postal business. How can we stop this fishing in troubled 
waters? What would you do if you were PMG? Direct 
action is out, of course. What can our mailsters do 
against their cruisers? In a contest featuring mail bags 
against magnetic mines, the outcome is obvious. True, a 
facer-canceller could finish off a PT boat. But how 
could we get the Navy to mail one? 

We could consider setting up a reverse blockade by 
cutting off their mail—but these days we need every 
nickel, or six cents, we can get. 

Naturally, there’s always surrender. We could accept 
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the inevitability of Flipper on his appointed rounds, 
swimming through gloom, not even noticing the rain. 
But that would only mean that others would be encour- 
aged. Soon the Army would find ways to convince St. 
Bernard dogs to drop their tasty little cargoes in favor 
of third-class mail. The sky would be black with Air 
Force carrier pigeons. The marines would cross kanga- 
roos with alligators. Nobody would know what to call 
the result, but when it fished a letter out of its pouch— 
you’d better read it! 

Finally, the Navy, emboldened, would enlist thou- 
sands of both fresh and salt water fish, preempting the 





routes between Detroit and Cleveland, Memphis to Mo- 
bile, Natchez to St. Joe . . . wherever the waters flow. 

Things are bad enough in this business without that 
kind of competition. 

Clearly, then, the Navy had to be stopped. 

Now I think you see the background behind this new 
stamp. Though it’s impractical to deal with the compe- 
tition through direct action, it is a simple matter to 
implant through some 12-million stamps the simple 
idea—catch whales. Naturally, since there aren’t too 
many whales around any more the idea would extend 
to other sea mammals related to the whale. In short, 
don’t be bored, find a porpoise in life. 

There’s just one element missing in this puzzle— 
how to cook a porpoise. But maybe it won't be missing 
long. POSTAL LIFE’s British counterpart, The Post 
Office Courier, reported in November that those who 
buy books with a pound’s worth of 1, 4, and 5 shilling 
stamps will soon get a bonus—12 recipes, in almost 
living color. 

You’ll know what’s behind that one when our English 
cousins cooperate by devising a recipe for boiled whale. 
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